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versities, and Snrithson transferred his fortune to our shores to 
promote the diffusion of science. 

Now, while these are noble gifts, yet Count Rumford was giving 
to his own countrymen — for he was an American — and both his 
and Sraithson's were posthumous gifts from men of large fortune. 

But the one to which I now refer was from a man who ranks 
not with the wealthy, and he laid his offering upon the altar of 
science in this country with his own hands ; and it has been both 
consecrated and blest by noble words from his own lips ; all of 
which makes the gift a rich treasure to American science ; and I 
think we can assure him that as the same Anglo Saxon blood 
flows in our veins as does in his (tempered, it is true, with the 
Celtic, Teutonic, Latin, etc.), he may expect much from the 
American student in pure science as the offspring of his gift and 
his example. 

With this feeble tribute to our distinguished scientific collabo- 
rator I bid you adieu, and, returning to the association my most 
heartfelt thanks for the honor that has been conferred on me, 
surrender the mantle of my office to one most worthy to wear 
it — Prof. Lovering, of Cambridge. 



ON SOME NEW FORMS OF AMERICAN BIRDS. 

BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 

The birds described in this article are chiefly geographical forms 
of well known species, which have not before been characterized. 
Though we consider them as geographical races, and not as dis- 
tinct species, they are none the less entitled to separate con- 
sideration. According to the usual custom of ornithologists they 
would be ranked as distinct species ; but the laws of geographical, 
or climatic, variation in external features, with which the public 
have been familiarized by the writings of Mr. Allen and other 
contemporary authors, are so evidently the cause of the differen- 
tiations noted, that we cannot but consider the forms here described 
as merely climatic races of species which have like representatives 
in other geographical provinces. 
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Included in the paper are some hitherto unpublished descrip- 
tions of races of birds' by Prof. Baird. 

1. Catherpes Mexicanus, var. conspersus Ridgway. CaSon Wren ; 
White-throated Rock Wren.* 

Sp. Chak. (No. 53.425 <?, near Fort Churchill, Nevada, Dec. 7, 1867; R. Ridgway.) 
Above, brownish-ashy on the anterior, and bright cinnamon-rufous on the posterior 
half, the two colors shading insensibly together. The anterior, or grayish portion, 
thickly sprinkled with numerous small circular dots of white, each preceded by a 
smaller speck of dusky; a few of these dots on the rump. Wings with obsolete, 
ragged, narrow, isolated bars of dusky, these mo6t sharply defined on the tertials. 
Tail clear rufous, crossed with about nine very narrow, thread-like, somewhat zigzag 
bars of black,— these about -02 wide on the middle, and '07 on the outer feather. 
Beneath, anterior third, pure silky-white, shading insensibly into soft ochraceous on 
the breast, this soon darkening into deep ferruginous, the color of all the posterior 
lower parts ; the whole of this ferruginous surface with very obscure transverse spots 
of white, each preceded by a narrower dusky one. Length, 5-75; extent of wings, 7'50 
(fresh); wing, 2-48; tail, 213; culmen, -83; tarsus, -56. Bill deep slate, paler and witb 
lilaceous tinge at base of lower mandible; iris umber; tarsi and toes black (fresh 
colors). 

Hab. Central region of North America, from boundary of United States northward 
to the parallel of 40°. Extends up Valley of Colorado. Western Nevada and Utah, 
resident; Ridgway. Colorado; Aiken; Allen. 

The above characters apply to all specimens of Catherpes from 
north of the Mexican boundary, as substantiated by a sufficient 
series in the collection. It is a remarkable fact that this northern 
race should be so much smaller than the Mexican one, especially 
in view of the fact that it is a resident bird in even the most 
northern parts of its ascertained habitat. 

This race may be immediately distinguished from the Mexican 
form as follows : — 

Culmen almost straight, the tip decurved, gonys straight. Above, blackish- 
brown; wings and back sparsely sprinkled with minute white specks; no 
such markings on head or neck. Bars on tail very broad, '12 in width on outer 
feathers. Wing, 2-84; tail, 2-40; culmen, -96; tarsus, -75; middle toe, -68; 
posterior, '47; outer, -52; inner, 49 (52,791, Mazatlan, Mexico). Soft. Mex- 
ico var. MEXICANUS. 

Culmen and gonys both gently curved, the latter somewhat concave. Above, 
cinnamon-ashy, more reddish on rump and wings; head and neck above with 
numerous dots of white ; very few of these on back and wings. Tail-bars 
very narrow and thread-like, '07 in width on outer feathers. Wing, 2-48; tail, 
2' 12; culmen, -83; tarsus, 56; middle toe, '62; posterior, -35; outer, '44; inner, 
•36 (53,425 <?, Fort Churchill, Nevada.) Hab. Middle Province of United 
States var. conspersus. 

"Troglodytes Mexicanus Heermann, J. A. N. So., 2d ser., ii, 1853, 63.— lb. P. 
R. R. Rep., x, 1859, 41.— Cassin, Illust. Birds Cal., i, 1854. 173, pi. xxx. Catherpes 
Mexicanus Baird, Birds N. Am., 1858, 356 (in part); Rev., p. Ill (in part). — Cooper, 
Orn. Cal, i, 1870,66. Catherpes Mexicanus, far. conspersus Eidgway, 
Rep. U. S. Geol. Expl., 40th Par. (in press). 
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In var. Mexicanus the white of throat is more abruptly defined 
against the rufous of abdomen than in var. conspersus, in which 
the transition is very gradual. The latter has the secondaries 
rufous with narrow isolated bars of black ; the former has them 
blackish, indented on lower webs with dark rufous. In Mexicanus 
the feet are very stout, and dark brown ; in conspersus they are 
much weaker, and deep black. 

All specimens from south of the United States boundary (in- 
cluding G-iraud's type of Certlila albifrons) belong to the restricted 
Mexicanus. 

Habits.* The geographical distribution of this race of the 
white-throated wren, so far as known, is confined to the line of 
the United States and Mexican boundary, extending northward 
np the valley of the Colorado, as far as western Nevada, and along 
the Rocky Mountains into Colorado. The corresponding Mexican 
race reaches some distance southward, but has not yet been de- 
tected beyond the limits of Mexico. The habits of both races, 
however, are quite similar, as far as known. 

Dr. Heermann first met with this wren in the spring of 1851, 
on the Cosumnes River. In the following year he procured three 
specimens on the Calaveras River. He describes it as an active, 
sprightly bird, having a loud and pleasing song that may be- heard 
a great distance, and which it repeats at short intervals. When 
found, it was occupied with searching for insects, between and 
under the large bowlders of rock that, in some portions of the 
river, are thrown together in confused masses, as if by some ter- 
rific convulsion of nature. 

Dr. Kennerly also met with this species in similar localities 
among the hills bordering upon the Big Sandy, where the 
rocks are also described as piled up thick and high. They 
were darting from rock to rock and creeping among the crevices 
with great activity, constantly repeating their peculiar and sin- 
gular note. The great rapidity of their motions rendered it 
difficult to procure a specimen. He did not observe this bird 
anywhere else. 

Their occurrence equally in such wild and desolate regions, and 
in the midst of crowded cities, indicates that the abundance of 
their food in either place, and not the absence or presence of man, 
determines this choice of residence. When first observed they 

*By Dr. T. M. Brewer. 
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were supposed to nest exclusively in deep and inaccessible crev- 
ices of rocks, where they were not likely to be traced. Mr. 
H. E. Dresser afterwards met with its nest and eggs in western 
Texas, though he gives no description of either. He found 
this species rather common near San Antonio, where it remained 
to breed. One pair frequented a printing office at that place, 
an old half-ruined building, where their familiar habits made 
them great favorites with the workmen, who informed him that 
the previous spring they had built a nest and reared their young 
in an old wall close by, and that they became very tame. At 
Dr. Heermann's rancho, on the Medina, he procured the eggs 
of this bird, as well as those of the Carolina and Bewick's wrens 
(Thryothorus Ludoviciana and T. Bewickii), by nailing up cigar- 
boxes with holes cut in front, wherever these birds were likely to 
build. 

Mr. Sumichrast describes its nest* as very skilfully wrought 
with spiders' webs, and built in the crevices of old walls, or in the 
interstices between the tiles under the roofs of the houses. A 
nest with four eggs, supposed to be those of this species, was ob- 
tained in western Texas by Mr. J. H. Clark ; it was cup-shaped, 
not large, and with only a slight depression. The eggs, four in 
number, were unusually oblong and pointed for eggs of this 
family, and measured -80 by *60 of an inch, with a crystalline- 
white ground, profusely covered with numerous and large blotches 
of a reddish or cinnamon brown. 

So far as the observations of Mr. Ridgway enabled him to 
notice this bird, he found it much less common than the Sal- 
pinctes obsoletes, and inhabiting only the most secluded and 
rocky recesses of the mountains. Its common note of alarm 
is described as a peculiarly ringing dink. It has a remarkably 
odd and indescribably singular chant, utterly unlike anything 
else Mr. Ridgway ever heard. This consists of a series of 
detached whistles, beginning in a high fine key, every note 
clear, smooth, and of equal length, each in succession being a 
degree lower than the preceding one, and only ending when 
the bottom of the scale is reached. The tone is soft, rich and 
silvery, resembling somewhat the whistling of the cardinal gros- 
beak. 

It was often seen to fly nearly perpendicularly up the face of a 

* This remark applies to the Mexican race. 
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rocky wall, and was also noticed to cling to the roof of a cave with 
all the facility of a true creeper. 

2. Helminthophaga celata, var. lutescens Ridgway. Pacific Or- 

ange-crowned Warbler.* 

Sp. Char. Male. Upper surface continuous bright olive-green. Whole lower parts, 
including superciliary stripe and eyelids, bright yellow, almost gamboge; abdomen 
somewhat whitish. Inner webs of tail feathers just perceptibly edged with white. 
Whole crown bright orange-rufous, scarcely concealed. Wing, 240; tail, 190; bill, -40; 
tarsus, - 67; middle toe, - 45. Wing-formula, 2, 3, 1, 4. Female. Similar, but orange of 
crown almost obsolete. Wing, 230; tail, 1-90. Youvg of the year. Similar to adult, 
but with a brownish tinge above; middle and secondary coverts tipped with dull ful- 
vous, furry, inconspicuous bands. No trace of orange on the crown. 

Hab. Pacific Province of North America, from Alaska to Cape St. Lucas. Strag- 
gling eastward to about the 116th meridian. Not found in Mexico ? 

The differences between the Pacific coast specimens of H. celata 
and those from the interior regions — first pointed out in the " Re- 
view of American Birds" — are very readily appreciable upon a 
comparison of specimens. The present bird is a coast variety, 
entirely replacing the true celata (var. celata) in the region above 
indicated. 

3. Dendroica Vieillotii, var. Bryanti Ridgway. Bryant's Golden 

Warbler. 

Sp. Char. Similar to D. Vieillotii, t but with the rufous of the head and neck 
abruptly defined posteriorly, instead of passing backward on the jugulum; the rufous 
streaks on the breast very narrow, instead of broad and blended ; and the outer webs 
of wing-coverts greenish, nearly concolor with the back, instead of nearly clear yellow, 
in marked contrast. Wing, 2-70; tail, 2-25; culmen, -31; tarsus, -72 (<? ). 

Hab. Mexico, from Honduras (Dr. Bryant) and Yucatan (Dr. Sohott) to Mazatlan 
(Col. Grayson). 

4. Dendroica Dominica, var. albilora Baird. White-browed War- 

bler.! 

Sp. Char. Similar to D. Dominica, t but with smaller bill, longer wing and tail, 
and white, instead of yellow, supraloral line. Wing, 2-70; tail, 2-20; culmen, -35; 
tarsus, -60. 

Hab. Mexico, south to Guatemala, west to Colima, and east to Yucatan and Hon- 
duras. In summer, the Mississippi valley of the IT. S., north to Cleveland, Ohio; 
breeding from southern Illinois southward. 

♦Helminthophaga celata Cooper and Snckley. P. R. R., xii, ii, 1859, 178.— 
Lord, Pr. R. Art. Inst. Woolwich, iv, 1884, 115 —Baird, Rev. Am. Birds, i, 1865, 176 (in 
part).— Cooper, Orn. Cal., i, 1870, 83. H. celata, var. lutescens Ridgway, Report 
U. 8. Geol. Jfixpl. 40th Par. (in press). 

tDendroica Vieillottii Baird, Review, p. 203. (Cassin, P. A. N. S., 1860, 192, 
Panama.) 

{Dendroica Dominica Baird, Rev. Am. B., 1865, p. 209 (in part). 
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In the "Review" (p. 209) several variations in this species are 
noted ; but at that time there was not a sufficient number of speci- 
mens to warrant our coming to a conclusion as to their value. 
Now, however, we have better materials before us, and upon the 
examination of about thirty specimens, including two series of 
nearly equal' numbers, — one from the Atlantic states and the 
West Indies, the other from the Mississippi region and middle 
America — find that there are two appreciably different races, to 
be distinguished from each other by points of constant difference. 
All birds of the first series have the bill longer than any of the 
latter, the difference in a majority of the specimens being very 
considerable ; they also have the superciliary stripe bright yellow 
anteriorly, while among the latter there is never more than a trace 
of yellow over the lores, and even this minimum amount is dis- 
cernible only in one or two individuals. The West Indian form 
is, of course, the true Dominica, and to be distinguished as var. 
Dominica; as none of the synonymes of this species were founded 
upon the Mexican one, however, it will be necessary to propose a 
new name ; accordingly, the term var. albilora is selected as being 
most descriptive of its peculiar features. 

The following synopsis, taken from typical specimens, shows 
the differences between these two races : — 

(No. 3,322, <} , Liberty county, Georgia.) Bill (from nostril), -45; tarsus, -60; 
wing, 2-60; tail, 200. Superciliary stripe, anterior to eye, wholly bright yel- 
low; yellow of chin and maxillae extending to the bill. Hab. In summer, 
Atlantic States of United States, north to Washington. In winter, and pos- 
sibly all the year, in Cuba, Santo Domingo and Jamaica . . . var. dominica. 

(Mo. 61,136, <}, Belize, Honduras.) B'U (from nostril), -35; tarsus, -60; wing, 
2-70; tail, 220. Superciliary stripe wholly white; yellow of chin and maxilla; 
bordered narrowly next the bill with white. Hab. In summer, the Mississippi 
region of United States, north to Lake Erie; common in south Illinois. In 
winter, and possibly all the year, in Mexico, south to Guatemala, Yucatan on 
the Atlantic, and Colima on the Pacific side var. albilora. 

In the lower Wabash valley this form of the yellow-throated 
warbler is rather common during summer, and inhabits chiefly the 
margins of swamps in the bottom-lands, though in spring and 
fall it makes occasional visits, with other species, to the orchards 
or even the door-yards within the towns. In its manners it re- 
sembles the black and white creeper (Mhiotilta varia) more than 
anj ? other species, creeping, not only along the branches of trees, 
but over the cornice and eaves of buildings, with all the facility of 
a nuthatch. 
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5. Dendroica Gracice, var. decora Ridgway. Honduras Warbler. 

Sp. Char. Similar to D. Graciaj,* but wing and tail much shorter, and general 
form less slender. The superciliary stripe wholly yellow and scarcely passing the eye, 
instead of white for from an eighth to nearly a quarter of an inch behind the eye; yel- 
low of throat and jugulum extending over the breast, instead of only reaching to its 
anterior border; lore deep black, instead of dusky grayish ; streaks on the back and 
crown narrower, and those on the upper tail-coverts broader. Above fine ash, the 
crown, back and upper tail coverts with shaft-streaks of black; supraloral stripe 
reaching back to posterior angle of the eye; throat, jugulum and breast, gamboge yel- 
low; rest of lower parts white; wing with two white bands, and inner webs of tail 
feathers with white patches. Wing, 2-20; tail, 1-95; culmen, -30; tarsus, -60. 

Hab. Belize, Honduras. 

The differences between the three races of D. Gracice may be 
expressed as follows : — 

Common Characters. Auriculars, neck, crown and upper parts generally, ashy ; a 
supraloral stripe; crescent on lower eyelid, and the anterior lower parts gamboge 
yellow; crissum white. 

a. Back and sides streaked with black ; abdomen white. 

Yellow of throat terminating abruptly at the jugulum; supraloral 
stripe reaching 20 of an inch back of the eye, this portion of it 
white; dorsal streaks broad. Wing, 2-60; tail, 2-20. Hab. Ari- 
zona (Fort Whipple) var. gracice.* 

Yellow of throat covering whole jugulum and not ending abruptly; 
supraloral stripe scarcely passing eye and wholly yellow; dorsal 
streaks narrow. Wing, 220; tail, 1-96. Hab. Honduras (Be- 
lize) var. DECORA. 

b. Back and sides not streaked with black ; abdomen yellow. 

Yellow of throat extending back to crissum; supraloral stripe as 
in var. decora; dorsal streaks wanting. Hab. Porto Rico, 
W. I var. ADELAIDE. t 

6. Myiodioctes pusillus, var. pileolata (Pallas). :{ 

Sp. Char. Similar to M. pusillus, but much richer yellow, scarcely tinged 
with olive laterally, and deepened into an almost orange shade on the front and chin. 
Above much brighter and more yellowish olive-green. The black pileuin with a 
brighter steel-blue gloss. Bill much narrower, light brown above, instead of nearly 
black. Measures (4,222 <}, San Francisco, Cal.), wing, 215; tail, 200. 

Hab. Paciflc coast region of North America, from Kodiak (Alaska) ; south through 
Western Mexico (and Lower California) to Costa Rica. 

This is an appreciably different race from that inhabiting the 
eastern division of the continent ; the differences, tested by a large 
series of specimens, being very constant. 

A Costa Rican specimen before us is almost exactly like speci- 
mens from California. 

* " Dendroica Gracia? Cones," Baird, Review Am. B., 1865, 210. 

tDendroica Adelaide Baird, Review, p. 212. 

jMotacilla pileolata Pallas, Zob'g. Rosso Asiat., i, 1831, 497 (Russian America). 
Myiodioctes pusillus, var. pileolata Ridgway, Report U. S. Geol. Expl. 
40th Par. (in press). Myiodioctes pusillus Auct. (all citations from Paciflc 
coast of North and Middle America).— Lord. Pr. Art. Inst. Woolw., iv, 1864, 115 (Br. 
Col.).— Dall & Bannister (Alaska).— Cooper, Orn. Cal., i, 1870, 101. 
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7. Colhlrio Ludovicianus, var. robustus Baird. White-winged 
Shrike.* 

Sp. Char. Similar to C. Ludovicianus, but bill much stouter; differs from 
excubitoroides in darker colors, and absence of hoary border to the forehead ; 
from both in having the four middle tail feathers entirely black to the roots, and the 
bases of the 'remaining feathers merely grayish, and in the great amount of white on 
the inner webs of the secondaries, in the latter respects resembling C. excubitor, 
of Europe. Length, 8-75; wing, 420; tail, 440; its graduation, TOO; culmen, TOO; 
depth of bill, -39; tarsus, 120; middle toe, -61. Hah. California? 

The above description is taken from a specimen in the col- 
lection of the Philadelphia Academy, labelled as having been 
collected in California by Dr. Gambel, and is very decidedly dif- 
ferent from any of the recognized North American species. Of 
nearly the size of 0. excubitoroides and Ludovicianus, it has a bill 
even more powerful than that of C. borealis. In its unwaved 
under parts and uniform color of the entire upper surface, except 
scapulars, it differs from borealis and excubitoroides, and resembles 
Ludovicianus. In the extension of white over the inner webs of 
the secondaries it closely resembles G. excubitor. The great 
restriction of white at the base of the tail — the four central 
feathers being entirely black, and the bases of the others grayish- 
ashy — is quite peculiar to this form. 

The specimen in the Philadelphia Academy we originally re- 
ferred to the L. elegans of Swainson, alleged to have come from the 
fur countries ; as, although some appreciable differences presented 
themselves, especially in the coloration of the tail, these were 
considered as resulting from an imperfect description. Messrs. 
Sharpe and Dresser, however, as here quoted, show that Swainson's 
type really belongs to L. lahtora, an Old World species. We, 
therefore, find it expedient to give a new name to the variety, 
having no reason to discredit the alleged locality of the specimen. 

Synopsis of the species (including 8, 9, 10 and 11 of this arti- 
cle) of the 

Genus CfiETHIOLA Sundevall.t 
By Spencer P. Baird. 
Gen. Char. Bill nearly as long as the head; as high as broad at base, elongated, 
conical, very acute, and gently decurved from base to tip. Culmen uniformly convex; 

*??Lanius elegans Sw.F. B.A. ii, 1831, 122.— Nuttall, Man. i, 1840, 287.— Cassin, 
Pr. A. N. So., 1857, 213.— Baird, Birds N. Am., 1858, 327. Collvrio elegans Baird, 
Birds N.Am., 1858,328. Collurio elegans, Baird, Rev. Am. B., 1864, 444.— Cooper, 
Orn. Cal., 1870, 140. (According to Dresser & Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1870, 595, who have 
examined the type, the L. elegans of Swainson is the same as L. lahtora 
Sykes, of Siberia.) Hab., California? 

f Certhiola Sundevall, Vet. Akad. Handl. Stockholm, 1835, 99. (Type, Certhia 
llaveola Linn.). 

AMERICAN NATURALIST, VOL. VII. 39 
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gonys concave. No bristles at base of bill. Tail rounded, rather shorter than the 
wings. Tarsi louger than the middle toe. iris brown? Nest pensile and arched. 
Eggs with yellowish ground dotted thickly with rufous spots. 

This genus is one of those especially characterizing the West 
Indies, almost every island as far as known having its peculiar 
species, differing, it is true, in very slight characters, but always 
constant to the normal type. Cuba alone has so far furnished no 
representative of this genus, its place being supplied apparently 
by Coereba cyanea, distributed besides throughout the continental 
tropical regions. The specimens from St. Thomas I cannot dis- 
tinguish from those of Porto Rico, but this is, so far as the series 
before me indicates, the only case where one species occurs on 
two islands. All the West Indian species, nine or ten in number, 
agree in having the whole upper part nearly uniformly dusky or 
blackish ; the head and back being concolored, while of the 'three or 
four South American, all but one (C. luteola) have the back more 
olivaceous, the head much darker. Again, the West Indian spe- 
cies, with a single exception (C. bananivora), have both webs of 
lateral tail feathers broadly and about equally tipped with white ; 
while in all the South American this white is more restricted on 
the inner web, and on the outer reduced to a narrow border. C. 
Caboti from Cozumel, near eastern coast of Yucatan, exhibits the 
continental impress in possessing the character last mentioned. 

In all the species from the Greater Antilles and the portion of 
continental America west and directly south of this group, there 
is a distinct external white patch at base of quills ; while this 
disappears in the species of the Lesser Antilles and eastern • 
Soiith America, or is only faintly traceable. Again, in the spe- 
cies of the Lesser Antilles, with the disappearance of the white 
wing-patch, the greater and middle wing-coverts show a faint 
edging of lighter, by which, as well as by the darker back, they 
are distinguished from their South American allies. 

The shape of the white patch at base of the quills on the outer 
web furnishes, in combination with the color of the throat, excel- 
lent and permanent specific characters. .This in the Jamaican, 
Haytien and Bahaman forms is elongated, extending gradually 
and uniformly behind to the outer edge of the quill, while in 
those of Porto Rico, St. Thomas, Cozumel, arid the South Ameri- 
can species, where it exists, the posterior outline is nearly trans- 
verse, and only running out a little along the outer web. 
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As a general rule South American species have shorter tails 
than the West Indian. 

It is a nice question what are really species in this genus, and 
what merely races or varieties ; but it would probably be not far 
from correct to assume that the various forms described are simply 
modifications of one primitive species, produced by geographical 
distribution and external physical conditions. In the following 
diagnosis I shall treat all the varieties' as occupying the same 
rank, without attempting any discrimination. Although but one 
of these belongs to the United States, and that as a straggler from 
the Bahamas, I give the table of the whole, to show the inter- 
esting relationship between them. 

Common Characters. Above dusky-olive or blackish; the rump oliva- 
ceous or yellowish; the head and cheeks always black, aud sometimes darker 
than back. Chin and throat ashy or black. Rest of under part yellow, duller 
behind. A broad white stripe from bill above eye to nape. A white patch at 
base of primaries ; generally visible externally, sometimes concealed. Lateral 
tail feathers tipped with white. Bill black ; legs dusky. 

A. Head uniform in color with rest of upper parts; dark sooty-brown or 
blackish. Both webs of outer tail feather tipped with white (except in 
luteola). All West Indian except 1 u t e o 1 a , which, however, occurs in 
Tobago and Trinidad, and, generally belongs to the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

1. A distinct and conspicuous external white patch at base of primaries. 

Wing-coverts not margined with paler. 

a. Throat uniformly but decided dark ash-color, varying in shade, 
never entirely black, however, nor ashy-white. 

Throat very dark ash, not contrasting or appreciably different 
from blackish of cheeks. 

Wing-spot elongated ; the white running out gradually and 
obliquely behind to the outer edge of the primary, reaching 
shaft of outer primary. Yellow of breast decidedly oChra- 
ceous. Rump as bright yellow as the belly. Hab. Ja- 
maica FLAVEOLA. * 

White patch of wing more quadrate on each quill; trans- 
verse; not tapering off gradually and uniformly behind; not 
reaching the shaft on outer primary. Breast without ochra- 
ceous; rump olivaceous-yellow; the color different from that 
of belly. Hab. Santa Cruz NEW,TONi.f 

b. Chin and throat lighter ash (but not at all whitish); in decided 
and appreciable contrast with blackish of cheeks. Jugulum yellow, 
like under parts generally. 

Lateral tail feather broadly tipped with white on both webs. 
Rump olivaceous-yellow. 

Wing-spot on each primary nearly quadrate, as in New - 
toni. Hab. Porto Rico and St. Thomas . . portoricensis. J 

*Certhia flaveola Linn. Syst. Nat., ed. 10, 1758, 119. 

tC. flaveola A. &. B. Newton, Ibis, 1859, 07. Hab. St. Croix. C. New toni 
Baird. (8.) 

JC. flaveola, var. Portoricensis Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. N. H., Jan., 1866 
Hab. Porto Rico. 
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Lateral tail feather with inner web only broadly tipped with 
white. Rump bright yellow like belly. Bill very small. 

White of wing as in flaveola, but less extended, and 
margining edge only of outer primary. Hah. Hayti and St. 

Domingo bananivora.* 

Whiteof wingas in Newtoni. Size much larger; darker 
above. Hah. Tobago, Trinidad, and north shore of South 

America LUTEOLA.f 

c. Chin, throat and jugulum white, with a tinge of ashy. Yellow of 
under parts much restricted. 

Depth of bill less Chan half distance from nostril to tip. Super- 
ciliary stripe reaching to nape. Yellow of under part restricted 
to a triangular patch on breast. White spot on wing large, taper- 
ing off gradually on each primary, as in flaveola; on the outer 
reaching shaft. Both webs of outer tail feather about equally 
tipped. Hub. Bahamas and Morida Keys . . BAHAMENSIS. J 

Depth of bill fully half distance from nostril to tip. Supercil- 
iary stripe reaching the occiput only. Yellow of under parts 
more extended. White spot on wing restricted ; more quadrate, 
as in Newtoni; edge only of outer primary involved. Outer 
web of outer tail feather scarcely tipped. Hah. Cozumel Island, 

Yucatan . caboti. § 

2. No external white patch at base of primary quills. Wing-coverts ob- 
scurely margined with paler. Both webs of outer tail feathers tipped 
about equally with white. Rump olivaceous; this color of but slight 
extent. 

a. Throat black; continuous with black of cheeks ; or else very dark 
plumbeous, scarcely distinguishable from the cheeks. 

Median line of throat white, the sides black like the cheeks; 
chin alone black. Superciliary stripes not confluent anteriorly. 

Hah. Martinique martinicana. |[ 

Whole throat blackish. No white frontal band ? 

Wing, 2'50 inches. Belly ochraceous. Hah. Dominica 

Island, West Indies ,. DOMINI CANA. IT 

Wing, 2-20 inches. Belly more yellow. Hub. Barba- 

does BARBADENSIS. ** 

Whole throat very dark plumbeous. A whitish frontal broad 
band connecting the superciliary stripes which extend in front 
of the eye. Hah. Antigua, West Indies .... FBONTALIS.ff 

A grayish frontal band ; superciliary stripe9 narrow ; not ex- 
tending in front of eye. Trace of white patch at base of pri- 
maries BARTHOLEMICA. %% 

B. Head blackish, in distinct contrast to the more olivaceous back. Outer 
tail feather with outer web scarcely tipped with white. Wing-coverts not 
margined with paler. Throat light ash, in distinct contrast to black of cheek. 
1. A distinct external white wing-patch at base of primaries. 

Rump olive-green. Hah. Mexico and Central America, 
but hardly reaching line of Panama R. R. . . mexicana. §§ 

*Motacilla bananivora Gmelin, Syst. Nat., i, 1788, 951. (Bananiste Buffon, 
St. Domingo.) 
tCerthiola luteola Cab., M. H., 1851, 96. C. major Cab.; C. minor Bon. 
tCerthiola Bahamensis Reich., Handb., i, 1853, 253. C. flaveola Baird, 
B.N. A.; C. Bairdi Cab. 
§C. Caboti Baird, MSS. (9.) 

IIC. Martinicana Reich. Hand., i. 1853, 252. C. albigula Bon. 
HC. Dominicana Taylor, Ibis, 1864, 167. 
**C. Barbadensis Baird, MSS. (10.) 
ffC. frontalis Baird, MSS. (11.) 

JiC. Bartholemica Suhdevall & Sparrmann, Vetensk. Akad. FOrhandl., 1869, 622. 
§§C. Mexicana Sclater, P. Z.S., 1856, 286. 
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Rump olive-yellow. Hab. Panama R. R. ; south along 

Andes to Peru PERUVIANA. * 

a. No external white wing patch. 

Rump olive-green. Hab. Brazil and Guiana . chloropyga. t 

The preceding table is based upon a critical examination of 
many hundred specimens belonging to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Synopsis of the species of 

JUNCO Sciater. 

By Robt. RlDOWAY. 
Common Characters. Prevailing color plumbeous, or grayish, the abdomen cris- 
sum and lateral tail feathers white (J. hyemalis). 

A. Both mandibles light flesh color. Color of the jugulum. deep ash or 
plumbeous-black, abruptly defined against the pure white of the abdomen. 

a. Dark color of the jugulum with its posterior outline convex; sides 
pinkish. 

1. Back and wings more or less tinged with dark rusty. Hab. Pa- 
cific province of North America, from Sitka southward; strag- 
gling eastward in autumn and winter to the Rocky Mountains, and 

even to Kansas var. oregonus.I 

b. Dark color of the jugulum with its posterior outline concave; sides . 
ashy. 

§Back and wings without any rusty tinge. 

2. Wing without any white ; three outer fail feathers, only, marked 
with white. Culmen, -40; depth of bill, -25; wing, 310; tail, 2-80. 
Hab. Eastern province of North America; straggling, in autumn 
and winter, into the Rocky Mountains (Arizona, COUES; Utah, 
Henshaw; Colorado, Aiken) var. hyemalis. § 

3. Wing with two white bands across ends of coverts and some- 
times a third across ends of secondaries ; four or five outer tail ' 
feathers marked with white ; ash much lighter. Culinen, -50 ; depth 

of bill, -30; wing, 3-40; tail, 320. Hab. Alpine regions of Colorado 

Mountains (El Paso Co., Aiken) var. aikeni. || 

" §4. Back (interscapulars only) rufous; scapulars and wings uniform 

ashy. Hab. Central Rocky Mountains of the U. S. . var. caniceps.1T 

B. Upper mandible black, the lower yellow. Ash of the jugulum fading 
gradually into the grayish white of the abdomen. 

§ Whole back, scapulars, wing-coverts and tertials strongly washed with 
rufous. 

5. Throat and jugulum pale ash; back bright rufous. Wing, 3'10; 
tail, 3-00; culmen, -34; depth of bill, -25; tarsus, -80. Hab. Table- 
lands of Mexico var. CINERECS.** 

6. Throat and jugulum deep ash; back dull, or olivaceous, rufous. 
Wing, 3-15; tail, 3-10; culmen, -44; depth of bill, 34; tarsus, -90. 

Hab. High mountains of Guatemala var. ALTICOLA.tt 

*C. Peruviana Cab , Journ., 1865, 413? Perhaps different. 

tC. chloropyga Cab., M. H., 1851, 97. C. Brasiliensis Bp. 

tBirdsN.Am., 1858. 466. (Fringilla Oregona Townsend, J. A. N. S., 1837,188.) 

iBirdsN. Am., 1858, 468. (Fringilla hyemalis Linn., S. N. i., 1758, 183.) 

|| J unco hyemalis, var. Aikeni Ridgway , MSS. 

TfBirdsN. Am., 1858, 468. (Struthus caniceps Woodh., P. A. N. S., 1852, 202). 
. ** Birds N. Am., 1858, 465. (Fringilla cinerea Swains., Svn. Mex. B., i, 1827. 
435). " 

tfJunco alticola Salvin, P. Z. S., May, 1863, p. 189. 
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The six forms diagnosed above appear to be well characterized 
by the distinctive features pointed out ; and each one is so char- 
acteristic of the region which it inhabits that at least ninety per 
cent, of the specimens obtained during the breeding season in 
any locality will be typical representatives of one or the other of 
these races. Unless, however, we admit the theory of hybridiza- 
tion, to account for intermediate specimens, and acknowledge it 
especially in this case, it is impossible to consider that any two of 
these forms are distinct specifically, for they are connected by an 
uninterrupted series between the most extreme forms — hyemalis 
and alticola — without a break in the gradual progression from the 
one to the other. Thus, from Sun River, Dakota ; Ft. Whipple, 
Arizona ; Ft. Bridger, Wyoming, and the McKenzie River district, 
are specimens with the pinkish sides of Oregonus and plumbeous 
back of hyemalis ; or else with black head or rusty back and wings, 
of the former, with ashy sides of the latter ; or with the charac- 
ters of the two mixed in various degrees. In the same manner 
other specimens, from Ft. • Bridger, Ft. Whipple, Ft. Burgwyn, 
New Mexico, Colorado, and the Yellowstone region, have the 
bright rufous interscapulars, ashy head, and black lores of cani- 
ceps with the pinkish sides and rounded outline to the ash of 
breast as in Oregonus; or else they have the rufous spread over 
the wings as in Oregonus, and other characters as distinguishing 
caniceps; other specimens are intermediate between the two in 
various ways. This form was characterized by Professor Baird 
as Junco annectens (Birds Cal., i, 1870, app., p. 564). Among 
the ■ southern Rocky Mountains, and in northern Mexico, speci- 
mens are found which combine perfectly the characters of caniceps 
and cinereus. These have the black and yellow bill and pale ash 
throat of the latter, and the rufous of the back strictly confined 
to the interscapulars as in the former. This form is the J. dor- 
salis of Henry (Proc. Philad. Acad., 1858, 117. Baird, B. N. 
Am., 1858, 467). 

In the effect of climate upon size, altitude appears to have far 
more potency in this group than latitude ; thus in tracing these 
forms southward, there is no noticeable decrease in dimensions, 
but on the contrary, the most southern form (alticola) is larger 
than the most northern one (hyemalis). The alpine forms, how- 
ever, alticola and Aikeni, are considerably larger than those which. 
breed at lower elevations. The climatic color-variation in this 
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group is rather perplexing, though we can unravel some few clews 
to the laws. In Oregonus of the Pacifie coast we find the casta- 
neous or fuliginous plumage characteristic of that region ; cani- 
ceps of the middle region is paler than Oregonus and hyemalis, as 
would be expected ; in Aikeni we readily detect the albinescent 
plumage of a very cold, alpine region. If we cannot find the 
same thing in alticola, of the alpine summits of Guatemala, and 
see that instead it is darker than the race inhabiting the lower 
table-lands (cinereus), we must look for an explanation. This 
may, perhaps, be found, in the supposition that the higher sum- 
mits of Guatemala have a climate sufficiently cool and bracing 
to invigorate the bird generally, and thus make it larger and 
stronger, while at the same time the winter temperature is not 
rigorous enough to produce any blanching effect upon the plu- 
mage, while local conditions — perhaps denser forests or thickets — 
give it a deeper color than cinereus of the more open table-lands. 

12. Junco hyemalis, var. Aikeni Ridgway. White-winged Snow- 
bird. 

Sp. Char. Generally similar to J. hyemalis, but considerably larger, with more 
robust bill ; two white bands on the wing, and three or four, instead of two or three, 
outer tail feathers entirely white. No. 61,302 <?, El Paso Co., Colorado. Dec. 11, 1871, 
C. E.Aiken. Head, neck.jugulum, and entire upper parts clear' ash with a bluish tinge; 
the lores, quills, and tail feathers darker; middle and secondary wing-coverts rather 
broadly tipped with white, forming two conspicuous bands. Lower part of the breast, 
abdomen, and crissum pure white, the anterior outline against the ash of the jugulum 
convex; sides tinged with ash. Three lateral tail feathers entirely white, the th'ird, 
however, with a narrow streak of dusky on the terminal third of the outer web; the 
next feather mostly plumbeous, with the basal fourth of the outer web, and the termi- 
nal of the inner, along the shaft, white. Wing, 3-40; tail, 3-20; culmen, -50; depth of 
bill at base, '30; tarsus, -80. Hab. El Paso county, Colorado. 

At first sight, this bird appears to be a very distinct species, 
being larger than any other North American form, and possessing 
in the white bands on the wing characters entirely peculiar. Its 
large .size, however, we can attribute to its alpine habitat, agreeing 
in this respect, as compared with J. hyemalis, with the J. alticola, 
of Guatemala, which we can only consider an alpine, or somewhat 
local, form of J. cinereus. That the white bands on the wing do 
not constitute a character sufficiently important to be considered 
of specific value is suggested by the fact that in J. oregonus, and 
occasionally in J. hyemalis, there is sometimes quite a distinct 
tendency to these bands, in the form, of obscure white tips to the 
coverts. 
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A series of six specimens (four males and two females), sent 
for examination, is said by Mr. Aiken to illustrate fully the limit 
of variation in a series of some twenty or thirty skins. No. 1071 
(Aiken's collection) is an extreme example. This has the wing 
bands "20 of an inch wide, while the secondaries are broadly 
tipped with white, forming a third band (somewhat as in Gyanura 
cristata) when the wing is closed ; the primaries are conspicuously 
skirted with white for the terminal half, and the three outer tail 
feathers on each side are entirely white ; only the middle pair is 
without any white on the webs, and these have the shafts of this 
color. The other extreme is illustrated in No. 1068, which has 
the bands on the coverts hardly indicated, while there are none on 
the inner webs of the secondaries nor outer webs of the primaries. 
There is nearly as much white on the tail, however, as in No. 1071. 
Mr. Aiken says that " the majority of the females are without 
the wing-bands, and they are occasionally wanting in the male." 

The largest specimen in the series measures as follows : " length, 
7-15; extent, 11*50 ;" wing, 3-60; tail, 3-50; culmen, *51 ; depth 
of bill, - 27 ; tarsus, - 85. Few males are smaller and the variation 
in size is very slight. 

Habits. But little is known as to the habits of this variety ; 
probably they do not differ from those of its congeners. It was 
met with by Mr. C. E. Aiken, near Fountain, El Paso county, in 
Colorado Territory, in the winter of 1871-72. They were rare 
in the early winter, became rather common during the latter part 
of February and the first of March, and had all disappeared by the 
first of April. During winter only males were seen, but in the 
sprifig, the females were most numerous. They were usually 
seen singly, or in companies of two or three, and not like the 
others, in larger flocks. 

13. Peuccea aestivalis, var. Arizonce Ridgway. Arizona Sparrow.* 

Sp. Chau. (R.327 cf, Los Nogales, northern Sonora, June; C. B. Kennedy). Similar 
to P. aestivalis, but paler; wings and tail longer. Above light chestnut, all the 
feathers margined and tipped with bluish-gray, but the reddish prevailing. Interscapu- 
lar and crown feathers with a narrow streak of black, those on crown indistinct. Be- 
neath dull white, tinged with ashy-ochraceous across the breast and along the sides; 
crissum pale ochraceous. An obsolete light superciliary, and narrow dusky maxillary 
stripe. Bend of wing yellow; lesser coverts tinged with greenish-yellow. Length 6 
inches; wing, 2-65; tail, 3-00; bill, -32 from nostril, 25 deep at base; tarsus, -80; middle 
toe, *63. HAB. Los Nogales, Sonora, and southern Arizona. 

•Pencsa Cassini Baird, Birds N. Am., 1858, 486. (Los .Nogales specimen.) 
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This race has a considerable resemblance to var. cestivalis, but 
differs in some appreciable points. The brown of the upper parts 
is paler, and the ashy edging to the feathers appears rather less 
extensive. The dark brown blotches on the back are of greater 
extent, the black streaks on the back confined to a mere streak 
along the shaft. There is less of an olive tinge across the breast. 

The proportions of the present race differ more from those of 
cestivalis than do the colors, the bill being more slender, and the 
wings and tail considerably longer. 

The resemblance to P. Botterii (= cestivalis, var. Botterii) of 
Sclater, from middle Mexico (Orizaba, Colima, etc.), is very 
close ; the difference being greater in the proportions than in the 
colors, the latter having a shorter wing and tail, with thicker bill, 
as in var. cestivalis. In Botterii there is rather a predominance of 
the black over the rufous in the streaks above. 

In the "Birds of North America," the specimen described above 
was referred to P. Cassini, those specimens upon which the latter 
species was founded being considered as in quite immature plu- 
mage. A more recent examination of additional material, how- 
ever, has compelled us to regard them as representing a perfectly- 
distinct species. In consequence of the similarity of the specimen 
in question to cestivalis, as noted in the article referred to above, 
the general acceptation of the name Cassini, has been that of a 
term designating a variety of the common species ; but we find it 
necessary to retain under the head of " Cassini" only the typical 
specimens from the Rio Grande region, and refer the supposed aber- 
rant specimen to cestivalis. In this Los Nogales specimen we find 
existing such differences in proportions and colors as are sufficient 
to warrant our bestowing upon it a new name, and establishing it 
as the middle province race of cestivalis. in this way connecting the 
south Atlantic and Mexican races (var. cestivalis and var. Botterii) 
by a more similar form than the P. Cassini, which must be set 
apart as an independent form, — in all probability a good species. 
Several facts are favorable to this view. First, we have, of the 
P. Cassini, specimens which are beyond question in perfect adult 
plumage, and others which are undoubtedly immature ; they differ 
from each other only in such respects as would be expected, and 
agree substantially in other characters, by which they are distin- 
guished from the different plumages of c&stivalis. Secondly, the 
region to be filled by a peculiar race of cestivalis is represented by 
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the var. Arizonce, which is undoubtedly referable to that species ; 
thus we have in one province these two different forms, which 
therefore are probably distinct. 

The P. Cassini is hardly less distinct from the races of aestivalis 
than is ruficeps; and we should be as willing to consider the lat- 
ter as a race of aestivalis, as to take the same view in regard to 
Cassini. 

Synopsis of the genus 

CARDINALIS Bonap. 

By ROBEKT RIDGWAY. 

Common Characters. Male. Bright vermilion-red, more dusky purplish 
on upper surface; feathers adjoining base of bill black for greater or less 
extent. Female. Above olivaceous, the wings, tail and crest reddish; be- 
neath olivaceous-whitish, slightly tinged on jugulum with red. 
C. Virginianus. Culmen nearly straight; commissure with a slight lobe; 
upper mandible as deep as the lower, perfectly smooth. Bill red. 
Black patch covering whole throat, its posterior outline convex. Female. 
Lining of wing deep vermilion. Olivaceous-gray above, the wings and 
tail strongly tinged with red; crest only dull red, without darker shaft- 
streaks. Beneath wholly light ochraceous. No black around bill. 

A. Crest-feathers soft, blended. Rump not lighter red than back. 

a. Black of the lore's passing broadly across forehead. Crest brown- 
ish-red. Bill moderate. 

Culmen, '75; gonys, -41; depth of bill, '54. Feathers of dor- 
sal region broadly margined with grayish. Wing, 4 - 05; tail, 
450; crest, V80. Hab. Eastern province of United States, 
south of 40°. Bermudas var. virginianus. 

b. Black of the lores scarcely meeting across forehead ; crest pure 
vermilion. Bill robust. 

Culmen, -84; gonys, -47; depth of bill, '70. Feathers of 
dorsal region without grayish borders; red beneath more 
intense; wing, 3-fiO; tail, 4-20; crest, 2-00. Hab. Eastern 
Mexico (Mirador; Yucatan; "Honduras") • var. COCCINEUS * 

Culmen, -82 ; gonys, -47 ; depth of bill, -65. Feathers of dor- 
sal region with distinct gray borders; red beneath lighter. 
Wing, 400; tail, 5-00; crest, 200. Hab. Cape St. Lucas and 
Colorado basin of the United States; Tres Marias Islands. 
(Perhaps all of western Mexico, north of the Rio Grande de 
Santiago) var. iGNEUS.f 

B. Crest feathers stiff, compact. Rump decidedly lighter red than the 
back. 

Culmen, -75; gonys, -41; depth of bill. -57. Dorsal feathers 
without grayish margins; red as in the last. Wing, S'40; 
tail, 3-80; crest, 200. Hab. Western Mexico; Colima. "Aca- 
pulco et Realejo." . var. carneits4 

*Cardinalis Virginianus, var. coccineus Ridgway. Am. Jour. Arts & 
Sci., Dec, 1872. 

tBaird. P. A. N. S., Nov., 1859, p. 305. 

jCardinalis Virginianus, var. came us Ridgway, Am. Jour. Arts and Sci., 
Dec, 1872. PCardinalis carneus Less., R. Z. 1842, 209. — Bonap, Consp, i, 501. 

According to the locality quoted (" Acapulco et Realejo") this name is the one to be 
applied to the variety diagnosed in the synopsis; it is difficult, however, to make any- 
thing out of the description, as it is evidently taken from a female or immature bird. 
If the locality quoted be correct, this form ranges along the Pacific coast southward, 
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C. Phoeniceus.* Culmen much arched; commissure arched; upper man- 
dible not as deep as lower, and with grooves forward from the nostril, 
parallel with the curve of the culmen. Bill whitish-brown. Black patch 
restricted to the chin, its posterior outline deeply cpncave. 

Crest feathers stiff and compact. No black above, or on lores; crest 
pure vermilion; rump light vermilion, much lighter than the back, which 
is without gray edges to feathers. Culmen, -75; gonys, '39; height of bill, 
•67; wing, 3-50; tail, 3-90; crest, 220. Female. Lining of wing buff; 
above ashy-olivaceous, becoming pure ash on head and neck, except their 
under side. Crest feathers vermilion with black shafts; no red tinge on 
wings, and only a slight tinge of it on tail. Fore part of cheeks and 
middle of throat white: rest of lower part deep ochraceous. Black 
around bill as in male. Hub. Northern South America, Venezuela; New 
Granada. 



ON THE OVIPOSITION OF THE YUCCA MOTH. 

BY PROF. CHAS. V. RILEY. 

To complete the natural history of Pronuba yuccasella, a de- 
scription of the method of oviposition is necessary. In a former 
article on this insect occur the following sentences : — 

"For want of sufficient time, I have been unable to catch the 
moth in the act of oviposition; but from careful examination, 
I am satisfied that the eggs are not deposited on the outside of 
the fruit. They are either thrust into it from the side or from the 
stigmatic opening, following, most probably, the course of the pol- 
len tubes. I strongly incline to the latter view, for, though many 
Lepidoptera are furnished with extensile ovipositors, which enable 
them to thrust their eggs into crevices and other orifices, I know 
of none which actually puncture, nor have I been able to discover 
any trace of punctures leading to eggs. 

Neither have I been able to discover the egg in situ ; which is 
not to be wondered at, however, as when examined in the female ab- 
domen it is found to be long, narrow, soft and flexible, and of the 
exact color of the flesh of the young fruit. The ovipositor is so 
very fine and extensile that it may be thrust into the most minute 
and narrow passage." 

probably from latitude 20° as far at least as Nicaragua. North of 20°, and on the Tres 
Marias islands, it is replaced by var. i g n e u s , and on the Atlantic coast, from Tam- 
pico south to Honduras, is represented by the var. coccineus. 

In the very long, stiff crest-feathers, and light red rump, this variety ofC. Virgin- 
ianus closely approximates toC. Phoeniceus, but in other respects is very dis- 
tinct. 

*Cardinalis Phoeniceus (Gould) Bonap. P. Z. S., 1837, p. Ill; Consp., i, 501.— 
Sclater & Salvin, Ex. Orn, Pt. viii, 1868, pi. xliii. 



